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“WORTHLESS  EMIGRANTS.” 

BY  J.  0RCT7TT,  D.  D. 

The  idea  of  conferring  a blessing  upon  Africa  by  sending  to 
her  shores  annually  a few  hundred  of  the  freed  men  of  our 
country,  is  regarded  by  some  persons  as  too  preposterous  to 
be  entertained.  In  this  view,  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety is  looked  upon  by  such  persons  with  feelings  of  opposi- 
tion, and  even  ridicule. 

To  this  class  of  opponents  the  following  words  are  particu- 
larly addressed: 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  now  exists  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa  a Negro  nationality,  a Christian  Eepublic  a 
quarter  of  a century  old,  and  in  formal  treaty  with  nearly  all 
the  principal  Powers  of  the  earth.  The  existence  of  Liberia  is 
a well-authenticated  fact.  And  whence  is  it?  Did  it  drop 
down  from  heaven  upon  that  heathen  continent?  No.  Was 
it  planted  by  messengers  sent  from  the  angelic  world  for  the 
purpose?  No.  Whence,  then,  was  it?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  all  that  Liberia  is,  has  been  produced  by  colonizing  free 
colored  people  from  the  United  States,  about  six  thousand  of 
whom,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  were  emancipated  by  their  mas- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  being  colonized.  It  is  too  late  to  speak 
of  the  “emigrants”  sent  to  Liberia  as  “ worthless;”  as  it  is  too 
late  to  talk  about  the  badness  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  husband- 
man, when  he  can  point  to  his  field  and  show  you  the  waving 
grain  that  has  sprung  from  it. 

There  is  a scripture  lesson  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
“But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty;  and  base 
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things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.” 
We  have  a striking  illustration  of  what  is  here  said  in  the  case 
of  Gideon,  who,  with  three  hundred  men,  armed  each  with  a 
trumpet,  a pitcher,  and  a lamp,  put  to  flight  the  host  of  the 
Midianites.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  our  day  to  see  won- 
derful achievements  where  they  were  least  expected.  Individ- 
uals from  whom  we  have  reason  to  expect  much,  sometimes 
accomplish  very  little  ; while  those  of  little  promise  often  effect 
great  things.  It  is  so  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  with  the  J^egro  race? 

The  Republic  of  Liberia,  though  not  all  that  might  be  de- 
sired, yet  possessing  all  the  elements  of  a civil  state,  and  estab- 
lished upon  a benighted  continent  containing  about  one-seventh 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — not  through  bloody  con- 
quest, but  by  kindly  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence — is  a 
monument  which  may  well  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world! 

But  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  “Why  send  more  such 
emigrants  to  Liberia?”  It  is  a sufficient  answer  to  say,  be- 
cause they  are  needed.  Liberia  is  a bright  star  in  a dark  firma- 
ment— a Christian  power  in  the  midst  of  a heathen  population. 
Half  a million  of  pagans  within  the  boundaries  of  that  Repub- 
lic, to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  outside,  are  to  be  educated 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  And 
every  company  of  emigrants  from  this  country  contributes 
something  to  that  end.  They  carry  with  them  the  dress  of 
a civilized  people,  and  that  is  a power  to  heathen  eyes;  they 
speak  the  English  language,  which  is  a mighty  civilizing 
power;  they  also  use  the  hoe,  the  spade,  and  other  implements 
of  husbandry ; the  plane,  the  saw,  the  hammer^  and  other  tools 
of  the  mechanic — all  of  which  are  civilizers. 

Moreover,  not  a few  of  the  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  have 
been  Christian  people — praying  men  and  women — and  a 
goodly  number  of  them  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  So  will  it  be 
in  the  future.  Every  expedition  that  goes  forth  will  contain 
more  or  less  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influence  to  strengthen 
the  colonists,  and  help  redeem  the  continent.  And  shall  we 
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cease  thus  to  aid  and  encourage  them?  It  is  not  very  strange 
that  persons  who  have  given  very  little  thought  to  this  subject, 
should  feel  very  little  interest  in  it.  But  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  intelligent  good  men  should  have  failed  to  give 
attention  enough  to  this  great  scheme  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy to  enable  them  to  see  and  feel  its  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  said  of  it,  in  its  very 
infancy,  “I  know  it  is  of  God.”  This  strong  utterance,  in  the 
mind  of  that  great  and  good  man,  was  the  assurance  of  faith; 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for;  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Hot  so  to  its  friends  and  supporters  of  the  present  day. 
To  them  it  is  a grand  result;  an  object  visible  and  tangible;  a 
Christian  Commonwealth,  planted  where  it  is  most  needed;  a 
city  of  refuge;  the  hope  of  a continent;  the  unfolding  of  a 
gracious  purpose  and  promise,  that  “Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God.” 


GOOD  THINGS  FOR  LIBERIA. 

The  latest  information  borne  to  us  from  America  is  full  of 
cheer.  The  Fifty-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Colonization  Society 
was  held  in  Washington  at  the  close  of  January,  and  showed 
unabated  interest  and  increased  confidence  in  the  prosperity 
of  Liberia.  It  was  there  stated  that  the  growth  of  this  Repub- 
lic had  stopped  the  slave-trade  that  diplomacy  and  great  na- 
vies could  not;  bad  furnished  safe  homes,  with  education  and 
industry,  to  more  than  six  thousand  recaptured  slaves;  had 
weakened  and  helped  overthrow  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
by  educating  a public  sentiment  hostile  to  it.  Thus  the  origi- 
nal purposes  of  the  Society  are  all  achieved. 

But  it  was  there  remarked  that  Liberia  was  organized  for 
other  purposes  than  to  provide  a home  for  the  oppressed.  It 
was  intended  to  “regenerate  and  enlighten  100,000,000  of  na- 
tive Africans  at  home,”  by  giving  them  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, assisting  and  encouraging  their  own  efforts,  and  adding 
others.  This  requires  special  provisions,  as  the  idolatry, 
jealously,  and  ferocity  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  can  be  met 
and  overcome  from  Liberia  better  than  from  any  other  place, 
or  than  by  any  other  means.  Liberia  with  its  six  hundred 
miles  of  sea-coast  and  indefinite  extension  to  the  interior,  has 
20,000  Christians  and  600,000  native  population.  It  has  a govern- 
ment that  removed  an  objectionable  President  in  a shorter  way 
than  the  United  States;  has  its  elections,  its  Congress,  its  army 
and  navy,  police  courts,  newspapers,  and  national  flag,  foreign 
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treaties  and  ministers,  college,  churches,  lyceums,  schools,  min- 
isters, and  has  sustained  itself  in  war,  and  is  expanding  its  agri- 
culture and  foreign  commerce.  There  is  no  other  place  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  Coast  that  gives  more  easy  access  to  the  interior 
than  Liberia  does.  It  is  a Christian  Commonwealth,  purely  and 
solely  colored,  working  to  preserve  and  benefit  the  interior 
inhabitants.  Therefore  the  Society  held,  that  American  inter- 
est in  Liberia  must  continue  until  Liberia  has  civilized  Africa; 
must  second  the  efforts  of  the  Commonwealth  for  interior  com- 
merce; must  assist  more  Americans  to  remove  there,  and 
strengthen  such  useful  energies.  And  it  was  expressly  stated, 
that  Liberia  must  be  the  missionary  to  the  Mohammedans  and 
Pagans,  because  every  effort  of  white  men  has  failed,  while 
fifty-one  ordained  missionaries,  born  in  Africa  or  sent  to  Li- 
beria by  the  Society,  are  achieving  the  work.  So,  Christian 
power  is  increased  in  Africa  as  Liberia  is  strengthened. 

And  while  knowledge  of  this  interior  is  being  slowly  gained, 
it  is  necessary  for  Christianity  that  it  shall  be  complete,  and  it 
can  be  gained  only  by  Liberians.  They  must  confirm  what 
Livingstone  has  told,  and  add  more  knowledge.  He  has  re- 
ported five  or  six  nations  living  near  the  Sahara,  some  more 
than  a thousand  years  old,  in  a beautiful  country,  with  great 
towns  and  villages,  and  fields  of  cotton,  rice,  and  corn.  They 
weave,  work  iron,  collect  gold  dust,  gather  ivory,  express  palm- 
oil,  make  iron  weapons  and  agricultural  instruments,  have  Arabic 
schools,  and  a fertile  and  salubrious  country.  This  country 
must  be  explored  and  brought  into  connection  with  the  world 
by  Liberia.  And  when  so  brought  a new  empire  will  be  cre- 
ated, that  will  be  to  Africa  what  the  United  States  is  to 
America.  This  is  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  say  the  effort  must  be  aided  by  sending 
“ picked  citizens”  from  there:  the  best  farmers  and  laborers 
and  mechanics  and  teachers,  the  best  methods  of  learning  and 
results  of  law.  And  3,000  colored  Americans  are  now  asking 
aid  to  get  here.  We  can  add  to  what  the  Society  said  on  this 
point,  that  England  is  pushing  towards  the  interior  from  Sierra 
Leone;  and  that  Hon.  Wm.  Grant,  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Coun- 
cil, went  with  Gov.  Hennessy  to  Kambia,  on  Great  Searcies 
river,  early  this  year.  He]  met  the  Sooso,  Leinba,  and  Tim- 
manee  chiefs,  and  told  them  “ a great  African  nationality  must 
be  established  from  the  Liberia  germ.”  He  found  wonderful 
Arabic  manuscripts  and  original  African  books  at  Billeh,  where 
knowledge  is  flourishing. 

Liberia  never  had  such  encouragement  before.  Here  Amer- 
ica is  holding  us  to  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Continent,  and 
says  we  can.  Here  dispassionate  judges  commend  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people;  give  us  credit  for  education  and  mission- 
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ary  zeal;  point  to  the  wealth  of  the  interior  and  its  wonderful 
learning ; show  how  it  can  be  reached,  and  how  profitable  it 
must  become.  And  while  holding  out  these  inducements,  the 
Colonization  Society  is  continued  to  assist  in  conquering  the 
difficulties  that  bar  the  way  to  making  Liberia  the  germ  of  an 
African  United  States,  and  to  send  more  of  the  thousands  of 
emigrants  who  wish  to  come,  after  picking  the  very  best,  and 
making  emigration  a reward  for  rare  merit.  The  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  the  Advocate  could  not  have  been  more  completely 
endorsed,  more  effectually  sustained.  Our  motto,  “Christian 
Liberia,  the  open  door  to  heathen  Africa,”  is  expanded  in  its 
exact  definition,  and  the  development  of  Liberia  is  made  a 
means  to  that  of  Africa,  and  that  a reciprocal  aid  to  the  im- 
provement, wealth,  and  power  of  Liberia. 

That  first  thing  for  us  is  to  increase  Liberian  wealth  and 
weight;  press  on  with  our  industries,  increase  our  products, 
till  new  acres,  and  teach  all.  The  increased  means  will  enable 
increased  labors  and  trade  and  wealth ; will  make  Liberia 
more  known  and  influential  in  the  interior,  and  so  abroad. 
Everything  future  thus  depends  on  instant  action.  The  in- 
stant action  demands  agricultural  ability  and  energy.  No 
agriculture  is  so  natural,  easy,  and  profitable  as  coffee  grow- 
ing. Plant  coffee  to  realize  what  the  Americans  expect  and 
will  aid.  Plant  it  for  personal  profit,  for  national  growth,  for 
the  good -of  others.  Everything  conspires  to  this  one  end,  and 
it  must  be  made  foremost  and  instant,  and  pushed  with  every 
sinew. — The  Liberia  Advocate. 


From  Church  and  State. 

THE  FUTAH  JALLO  TRIBE. 

In  January  last  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Blyden,  formerly  the  in- 
cumbent of  a Professorship  in  Liberia  College,  but  for  some 
time  a resident  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  of  that  Colony  to  go  upon  a friendly  mission  to  the 
King  of  the  Futah  Jallo  people.  The  territory  of  this  Prince 
lies  some  three  hundred  miles  northeasterly  from  the  British 
possessions.  Professor  Blyden  is  of  unmixed  negro  parentage. 
He  was  born  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  brought  to  New 
York  when  a lad  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  now  of  New- 
town, L.  I.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Liberia  and  there 
educated  in  the  Alexander  High  School,  an  institution  sus- 
tained by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  became  a classical 
and  biblical  scholar,  and  has  since  added  to  his  attainments  a 
familiarity  with  the  Arabic  and  several  European  languages. 
His  mission  to  Futah  Jallo  was  a friendly  one,  and  among  its 
prominent  objects  were  to  promote  intercourse  with  the  in- 
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terior  and  to  ascertain  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  status 
of  the  African  race  in  that  portion  of  the  continent. 

He  left  Freetown,  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Government,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  accompanied  by  a proper  escort,  and  after 
successfully  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  arrived 
back  in  March.  A copy  of  the  official  report  of  the  expedition, 
printed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  is  before  us.  It  contains 
information  of  great  interest.  The  route  to  Timbo,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King  of  Futah  Jallo,  led  him  through  some  twelve 
native  towns,  each  under  a subordinate  chief  or  head-man. 
The  people  of  these  towns  were  generally  of  the  Man  dingo 
race,  who  frequently  visit  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  as  traders. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  having  the  Alkoran  and  the  standard 
commentaries  upon  it  in  Arabic.  Their  vernacular  language 
is  the  Futah,  a purely  negro  dialect,  but  they  are  taught 
Arabic,  and  a large  number  of  them  are  sufficiently  instructed 
to  read  it  understandingly  and  to  speak  it.  In  these  towns 
are  schools,  in  which  both  the  boys  and  girls  are  pupils.  In 
several  of  them  the  streets  are  laid  out  with  regularity  and 
the  houses  built  substantially,  of  clay,  with  thatched  roofs.  In 
writing  of  Lahyah,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Blyden  remarks  : 

“ Between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
six  and  eight  in  the  evening,  the  town  is  alive  with  the  reci- 
tations of  the  Arabic  classes,  so  that  by  taking  a stroll  through 
it  during  those  hours  the  most  in<  i; rious  listener  is  likely  to 
have  an  Arabic  phrase  or  sentence  Irum  tne  Koran  impressed 
upon  his  memory.” 

In  another  portion  of  the  report  he  again  refers  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  in  the  several  towns  or  districts  constitut- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Futah  Jallo,  as  follows  : 

“Education,  or  rather  mental  training,  is  most  carefully 
attended  to.  In  every  town  and  village  there  are  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  nothing  but  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Nearly  every  man  and  woman  can  at  least  read  Arabic. 
Children  begin  very  early  to  learn  to  read.  I often  saw  little 
boys  and  girls,  of  from  four  to  five  years  old,  with  boards,  upon 
which  are  written  easy  passages  from  the  Koran,  gathered 
morning  and  evening  around  a fire,  repeating  their  lessons  after 
the  teacher.  They  are  thus  taught  only  reading,  without  the 
meaning,  until  they  have  read  the  text  of  the  whole  Koran. 
After  that  they  usually  take  up  the  ‘ Eisolat,’  a sort  of  primi- 
tive code  of  natural  theological  ethics — by  Shieick  Malik,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  to  which  the  West  African  Moslems  belong. 
They  are  taught  the  ‘Risolat’  with  the  meaning.  At  sixteen 
or  seventeen  they  take  up  more  difficult  works,  such  as  the 
‘Makamat’  of  Hariri  and  the  ‘Moallakat/  At  twenty  they 
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again  take  up  the  Koran,  which  they  then  study  critically, 
learning  the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  force  of  every 
letter  and  vowel  point.  ******* 

“Despite  the  disadvantages  under  which  these  people  labor, 
many  have  become  skilled  in  the  use  of  Arabic;  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking  it  with  great  fluency;  and  they  sometimes 
improvise  Arabic  verses  with  remarkable  facility.  Many  go 
to  Mecca  on  pilgrimage,  and  spend  years  in  the  East  studying 
the  language/’ 

With  American  ideas  of  the  condition  of  the  native  African, 
pagan  and  imbruted,  these  statements  are  strange.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  report  gives  us  a view  of  the  religious  feeling 
of  some  of  these  people,  which  is  quite  as  new  to  us.  An  an- 
ecdote is  given,  illustrating  this: 

“A  native  chief  had  sent  a messenger  to  another  chief  upon 
an  errand  of  conciliation,  and  to  obtain  the  return  of  some  of 
his  subjects  who  had  been  captured.  After  his  messenger  had 
departed,  the  chief  brought  a piece  of  very  white  carded  cot- 
ton and  placed  it  on  the  ground  before  the  door  of  my  hut, 
kneeled  before  it  with  his  face  to  the  East,  placed  his  right 
hand  upon  it,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  for  the 
release  of  the  men  who  had  been  detained.” 

The  route  taken  by  the  commission,  for  a large  portion  of 
its  journey,  was  generally  through  an  uninviting  country,  with 
occasional  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  A mountain- 
ous region  was  then  reached  called  the  Hills  of  Nyegeyah. 
These  form  chains,  running  from  the  northwest  to  the  south- 
east, among  which  are  beautiful  plains,  hedged  in  by  wild  pre- 
cipices of  great  height.  After  passing  them  a rolling,  well- 
watered,  pastoral  country  was  reached,  abounding  with  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Timbo. 

Professor  Blj^den  describes  it  as  situated  in  latitude  10.26, 
longitude  10.29  W.,  at  the  western  base  of  a high  hill  facing  a 
beautiful  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  a mile  and  a half 
wide.  Its  population  is  about  four  thousand.  This  town  is  the 
centre  of  Mohammedan  faith  and  learning  in  Western  Africa. 
It  is  surrounded  by  outlying  villages,  containing  a population  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand.  From  these  villages  the  in- 
habitants come  to  the  town  each  Friday,  the  Mohamedan 
Sabbath,  to  worship  in  the  Mosks.  The  traveler  who  ap- 
proaches this  Futah  capital  from  the  West  catches  his  first 
view  of  it  from  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  plains.  A charming  view  more  than 
compensates  him  forjthe  weeks  of  fatiguing  travel  by  which  he 
gains  the  lovely  heights.  Looking  across  the  plain,  dotted 
with  hillocks,  and  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  herds  of  cat- 
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tie  feeding,  bis  eye  falls  upon  a large  cluster  of  houses  about 
two  miles  distant,  nestling  in  a verdant  grove  of  orange,  paw- 
paw, and  plaintain  trees,  with  a range  of  high  hills  forming  a 
back-ground  to  the  picture.  His  first  impulse  is  to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  some  convenient  tree  and  contemplate  the  prospect, 
wondering  whether  he  is  in  the  land  where 

“ Afric’s  sunny  fountains” 

are  said  to 


“ Roll  down  their  golden  sands.” 


or  on  some  mountain  peak  in  Syria,  or  on  some  Alpine  eleva- 
tion. 

The  commissioner  called  on  the  King,  or  Alimani,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  an  Arabic  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone.  This  he  at  once  readily  perused,  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  its  contents.  Within  a few  days  a treaty  was 
negotiated  with  him,  written  in  Arabic.  When  it  was  exe- 
cuted, in  the  presence  of  his  principal  chiefs,  he  carefully  read 
it  aloud  to  them  three  times,  and  then  had  it  translated  into 
the  Futah  language,  so  that  all  might  thoroughly  understand 
it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  say  that  their  fathers  emi- 
grated from  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  They  are  probably 
a mixed  race,  descended  from  the  old  Carthagenian  and  Arab 
elements,  grafted  upon  a negro  stock.  Mr.  Blyden  calls  them 
the  “Anglo-Saxons  of  the  African  Continent/’  and  describes 
their  personal  appearance  as  follows  : 

“On  entering  a Futah  town,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
stranger  is  the  Caucasian  cast  of  features,  especially  among 
the  older  people;  yet  every  now  and  then,  in  the  children  of 
parents  having  all  the  physical  traits  of  the  Semitic  family, 
there  recurs  the  unextinguishable  negro  physiognomy,  as  seen 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  the  face  of  the  Sphinx  at 
Ghizeh,  and  on  the  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  The  Ali- 
mani, though  possessing  a light  brown  complexion  and  some- 
what silky  hair,  has  the  lips  and  nose  of  the  veritable  Negri- 
tian ; while  his  brother  could  not,  in  color  and  features,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Nile.  This  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a son  who  might  be  mistaken  for  a na- 
tive of  the  Zaire;  while  the  Alimani  has  a daughter  who,  if 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Boulak,  would  be  taken  for  the  daughter 
of  a village  scheikh.” 

The  present  Alimani  is  said  to  be  a man  of  great  intelligence, 
well  versed  in  Arabic  literature,  of  quiet  and  firm  temper.  He 
is  revolutionizing  matters  for  the  better,  and  he  does  not  con- 
ceal the  scope  of  his  measures.  His  efforts  are  now  directed 
to  the  extinction  of  brigandage  throughout  the  country.  When 
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that  has  been  effected — when,  to  use  his  own  words,  from  Se- 
gro  to  Sierra  Leone  and  from  Kankan  to  the  Coast,  a woman 
or  child  may  walk  unmolested,  when  fair  play  has  been  given 
to  individual  energy  and  enterprise — he  will  turn  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  local  governments  of  the  separate 
“dirvans,”  (districts  or  provinces,)  in  such  a manner  as  shall 
consist  with  the  maintenance  and  exaltation  of  Timbo  as  the 
centre  of  power.  Under  his  enlightened  rule  life  is  held  in 
reverence,  property  is  sacred,  and  robbery,  committed  on  the 
highway,  is  punished  with  death.' 

Those  who  believe  that  Africa  is  ever  to  become  civilized  and 
Christian,  will  see  in  the  existence  of  a reading  nation,  but  a 
short  distauce  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  a substantial 
encouragement  to  missionary  effort.  The  interesting  people 
met  by  Mr.  Blyden  stand  before  the  religious  world  in  a new 
and  peculiar  position.  They  have  risen  above  the  gross  and 
debasing  paganism  and  devil-worship  which  prevail  among 
almost  all  the  negro  races  in  their  native  land.  The  religion 
of  the  false  prophet  which  they  profess,  as  embodied  in  the 
Alkoran,  recognizes  the  existence  of  one  only  deity,  full  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  whose  offspring  we  are.  It  contains 
many  maxims  of  morality  and  faith  drawn  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Mandingoes  who  have  been  educated  under 
its  influences  have  never  seen  it  in  contact  with  the  degraded 
forms  of  Christianity  with  which  it  has  been  met  in  almost 
every  other  country  where  it  has  prevailed.  They  have  no 
traditional  enmity  against  those  who  come  to  offer  them  a 
purer  faith.  They  receive  gladly  Arabic  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  recognize  them  as  containing  the  early  history 
of  the  dealings  of  Almighty  God  with  our  race,  although  they 
regard  the  Koran  as  containing  the  completion  of  His  revela- 
tion through  their  prophet  Mohammed. 

Their  ears  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  Paganism  and  Fetishism  are  not  there 
to  be  overcome  by  the  Christian  teacher,  and  their  intellectual 
light  and  educational  training,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  offer 
most  valuable  aids  to  those  who  may  become  to  them  the 
apostles  of  Christianity.  F. 


CHEER  FROM  BISHOP  ROBERTS. 

Extracts  from  a long  and  interesting  letter  from  Bishop 
Boberts,  dated  “Clay-Ashland:” 

Cry  from  the  Heathen. — Within  the  limits  of  our  present 
operations  there  are  sections  densely  populated  by  aborigines 
who  hear  not  the  Gospel,  and  unless  the  Church  furnish  it  to 
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them,  they  must  everlastingly  perish.  The  following  letter 
was  received  by  me,  dated  January  13: 

“ Dear  Sir:  As  we  are  informed  that  you  are  the  man  to 
teach  all  country  people  about  God,  and  as  we  have  been  for 
some  time  desirous  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and  to  have  our 
children  to  read  the  word  of  God  to  us,  therefore  we  do  hereby 
petition  to  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  a school 
and  church  this  year.  We  are  poor  heathen,  yet  we  have  a 
soul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  any  one  else;  and  we  do  hereby 
beg  that  you  will  come  out  and  see  our  town,  and  we  think  if 
you  see  our  town  you  will  say  we  ought  to  have  a school  and 
church  too  in  our  place.  There  are  more  towns  around  our 
town  that  have  children  in  it,  and  people  that  will  be  glad  to 
meet  in  our  town  on  Sunday  and  any  other  time  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  William  Carey,  if  he  had  been  living  until  now, 
no  doubt  would  have  been  a member  of  the  Church  long 
since.  We  hear  of  the  word  of  God  going  on  at  Junk  among 
the  natives  like  ourselves,  and  we  believe  the  same  Lord  is  for 
us  as  well  as  he  is  for  them  ; so  we  beg  that  you  will  grant  our 
request  and  come  out  and  see  us.  If  you  come  to  New  Georgia 
we  will  take  you  up  to  our  place.  Please  answer.  Yours, 

“ ‘ Palmiah,  William  Carey’s  Head  Woman  ; John  Carey, 
Co  Carey,  Parmer  and  Peter  Moore,  Phar  Carey, 
Jim  Carey,  Wm.  Carey.  ’ ” 

Schools  and  Scholars. — The  Bishop  says:  “Our  schools, 
day-s3hools,  are  all  on  the  common-school  principle,  but  meet 
a demand  for  the  interests  of  youths,  both  Americo-Liberians 
and  natives,  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived.  In 
connection  with  this  department  of  the  work,  provision  is 
made  for  the  support  of  twenty  youths,  natives.  Among  them 
are  some  of  much  promise.  Could  their  number  be  increased 
four-fold,  and  the  larger  number  of  such  be  connected  with  a 
manual-labor  school,  they  would  be  better  prepared  in  future 
life  to  earn  a support.” 

Who  will  send  a Bell  ? — Of  Marshall  and  Mount  Olive  Cir- 
cuit the  Bishop  says:  “Brother  J.  H.  Deputie,  who  continues 
to  direct  the  work  in  this  division,  proves  himself  the  man  for 
the  place  in  zeal,  labors,  and  influence.  He  resides  in  the 
native  portion  of  his  circuit,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Mar- 
shall, on  the  Farmington  river,  a prong  of  the  Junk.  Mount 
Olive  native  mission  station  stands  out  a beacon  light  as  a 
success  of  Christian  missions  to  heathen  Africa.  Conversions 
during  the  year  have  been  more  occasional  than  general.  The 
missionary  is  encouraged  in  his  labors,  and  sees  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  an  increased  number  of  converted  natives  added 
to  the  hosts  of  Israel,  worshiping  one  true  and  living  God  in 
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the  little  temple  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  station,  of 
native  materials,  by  him  and  his  native  Christian  members. 
Will  not  some  friend  lend  his  voice  in  summoning  the  people 
to  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  the  gift  of  a well-sounding 
bell?  Such  an  article  would  have  an  effect  for  good.  There 
are  two  day-schools  in  this  charge:  one  at  Mount  Olive,  of 
native  children,  and  the  other  at  Marshall,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-five  children  each.” 

An  African  Barbara  Heck. — Bexley  is  a circuit  some  seven 
miles  up  the  St.  John’s  river.  Of  the  society  here  the  Bishop 
says  : “ Having  been  deprived  of  the  spacious  room  in  the  re- 
ceptacle building,  the  society  has  been  without  a stated  place  to 
worship  in  for  two  years.  The  zeal  for  the  house  of  God  laid 
dormant  too  long,  when  the  genuine  spirit  of  a ‘ Barbara  Heck’ 
manifested  itself  in  an  old  sister,  Dorcas  Irvin,  who  said,  ‘We 
must  have  a house  to  worship  God  in,’  and  without  further 
delay  proceeded  to  visit  the  several  places  in  the  county,  col- 
lecting means  to  build  a church.  Her  efforts  met  success,  and 
the  result  soon  appeared  in  a small,  neat  frame  house,  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  in  December,  since  which  the 
Lord  has  graciously  poured  out  his  Spirit  there  in  a revival  of 
religion  and  conversion  of  souls. 

“ The  Sabbath  I spent  up  here  I visited  "Rev.  J.  Yonbrun’s 
station  and  residence — Baptist.  It  was  the  day  appointed  upon 
which  to  dedicate  a new,  well-built,  commodious  house  of  wor- 
ship, of  frame-work,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tives. A very  large  collection  of  persons  from  all  points  in  the 
county  were  present,  and  the  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Rev.  J.  J.  Cheeseman  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon at  11  o’clock  a.  m.  Rev.  J.  Cook  and  myself  took  part  in 
the  services. — Missionary  Advocate. 


From  the  Liberia  Republican. 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  LEEWARD. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  PARTY. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  L.  H.  Richardson,  who  kindly 
placed  his  good  vessel,  the  “ Thomas  Pope,”  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  for  the  occasion,  His  Excellency  has  been  en- 
abled to  carry  out  his  long-contemplated  visit  to  the  leeward 
counties. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparations,  the  President,  ac- 
companied by  Hon.  H.  W.  Dennis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, went  on  board  the  “Pope”  on  Wednesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember the  18th,  1872,  and  was  joined  on  board  a few  hours 
later  by  the  Attorney  General,  Hon.  W.  M.  Davis,  who,  from  be- 
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ing  detained  by  business  in  the  Quarterly  Court,  was  not  sure 
of  making  one  of  the  party  until  after  the  others  had  got  on 
board. 

The  “Pope”  got  under  weigh  about  2 o’clock  the  same  day, 
and  owing  to  her  good  sailing  qualities  arrived  in  Bassa  harbor 
the  next  day,  about  2 o’clock  p.  m.  Hon.  J.  D.  Preston,  the 
Superintendent  of  that  county,  no  sooner  saw  that  well-known 
vessel  in  the  roads,  than  he  sent  off  a dispatch,  to  inquire  of  the 
President  at  what  hour  would  he  be  on  shore,  and  offering  him 
an  escort  of  the  military.  The  President,  without  consulting 
his  officers,  sent  word  that  it  was  most  likely  that  he  would 
not  be  ashore  until  the  next  day,  as  it  looked  cloudy  that  after- 
noon, and  declining  the  escort,  as  he  wished  to  land  without 
parade  and  display.  But  as  it  didn’t  rain,  his  Excellency,  about 
4 p.  m.  that  same  day,  concluded  to  go  ashore,  and  landing  on 
the  beach,  walked  into  town  and  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  E. 
Liles,  where  he  intended  to  lodge,  before  the  people  knew  that 
he  was  ashore.  Many  were  the  complaints  of  the  good  citi- 
zens because  the  President  had  not  given  them  a chance  to 
show  their  loyalty  and  affection  for  him.  by  giving  him  a 
grand  reception  and  receiving  him  with  all  those  honors  with 
which  the  people  delight  to  receive  their  favorite  rulers  and 
chiefs. 

The  President  and  his  officers  assured  the  people  that  it  was 
from  no  want  of  appreciation  of  their  loyalty  and  good  feeling 
toward  him  that  had  made  him  avoid  a public  reception,  but 
that  he  was  getting  old  now,  and  had  lost  that  taste  for  dis- 
play that  he  may  have  had  when  younger;  but  Mrs.  Liles,  and 
others  of  the  ladies,  with  that  license  that  is  allowed  to  their 
sex,  contended  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore he  must  sacrifice,  sometimes,  his  personal  preferences  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people.  In  order  to  quiet  the  discon- 
tent, the  Secretary  and  Attorney  General  elected  themselves 
a Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  told  the  people,  privately, 
to  get  up  whatever  demonstrations  they  pleased  in  honor  of 
the  President,  and  they  would  see  that  he  did  not  spoil  their 
plans. 

In  a couple  of  days  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Edina  in- 
vited the  President  to  visit  their  city  and  take  a lunch  with 
them  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  I.  M.  Roberts — now  Senator 
elect  from  that  county — and  informed  the  President  that  an 
escort  of  citizens  would  meet  him  at  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Crusoe  & Bro.  On  the  day  appointed  a committee  waited  upon 
the  President  and  accompanied  him  and  his  officers  across  the 
river  to  Edina.  As  the  boat  containing  the  President  and  his 
escort  was  seen  approaching,  a salute  was  fired  from  the  Edina 
side  of  the  river;  and  by  the  time  the  guns  ceased  to  roar  His 
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Excellency  landed  on  the  wharf  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people, 
civil  and  military,  who  had  assembled  en  masse  to  receive  him. 
A fine  address  of  welcome  was  here  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  J. 
Neyle,  to  which  His  Excellency  responded  in  a feeling  man- 
ner, alluding  to  the  early  days  of  Edina,  when  the  roar  of 
cannon  was  wont  to  announce  the  approach  of  our  savage  and 
mortal  foe,  instead  of  speaking  the  people’s  joy  and  welcome 
to  their  favorite  President.  Capt.  I.  N.  Eoberts,  who  had 
charge  of  the  cortege  of  citizens  and  military,  then  began  to 
form  his  line  of  march,  when  the  President  requested  the  com- 
mittee, who  escorted  him  across  the  river,  to  inform  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  City  Council,  that  he  had  already  expressed  the 
wish  to  them  that  there  should  be  as  little  parade  as  possible, 
and  that  he  should  be  at  once  conducted  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Eoberts.  This  request  appeared  to  be  very  unpleasant 
news  to  those  near  enough  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  evident  that 
if  complied  with  it  would  derange  some  of  their  plans;  so  the 
Attorney  General — thinking  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  he  were  a majority  of  the  Cabinet  present,  and  that  the 
majority  ought  to  rule — took  the  responsibility  of  overruling 
the  will  of  the  ruler,  and  whispered  to  Capt.  Eoberts  to  go  on 
and  carry  the  President  wherever  they  wanted  him  to  go, 
provided  they  did  not  walk  him  too  much.  Tho  procession 
then  moved  off,  and  marching  past  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eob- 
erts, went  on  out  to  the  mansion  of  Eev.  J.  J.  Cheeseman,  the 
President  of  the  City  Corporation,  where  we  found  all  the 
ladies  of  the  city  assembled  to  receive  and  welcome  the  Pres- 
ident. As  the  President  entered  the  gate  and  advanced  up  the 
avenue,  the  ladies,  who  were  ranged  on  each  side,  cast  beauti- 
ful bouquets  of  flowers  at  his  feet,  and  welcomed  him  with 
smiles  and  pleasant  greetings. 

After  resting  about  an  hour,  and  partaking  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  such  as  the  ladies  know  so  well  how  to  prepare,  the 
procession  was  again  formed,  and  as  the  President  passed  out 
between  the  row  of  ladies,  they  sang  songs  of  welcome  until 
all  the  gentlemen  had  passed,  and  then  they  joined  in  the  ranks 
and  accompanied  the  procession  down  to  the  place  of  lunch. 
The  President  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  part  the  ladies 
took  in  the  day’s  proceedings,  and  afterwards  said  that  if  his 
first  wish  had  been  complied  with,  he  would  have  lost  the  best 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  Edina;  and  the  ladies  would 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  also;  for  that  being  a part  of 
the  programme,  all  the  ladies  had  assembled  at  Mr.  Cheese- 
man’s,  and  had  the  procession  not  gone  out  there,  many  per- 
sons who  had  not  seen  the  President  would  have  lost  the  only 
chance,  perhaps,  that  they  would  ever  have  of  seeing  him. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  the  house  of  Hon.  I.  N.  Eoberts, 
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the  company  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  lunch,  where  an  hour  was 
passed  pleasantly,  and  I think  profitably,  in  interchanging 
ideas  on  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our 
country.  In  answer  to  the  toast  to  his  health,  the  President 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  present  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  next  Legislature  making 
retrenchment  in  all  the  Departments  where  it  was  practica- 
ble. Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
wharf,  and  took  his  departure  for  Buchanan,  highly  pleased 
with  his  visit  to  Edina. 

The  President  and  his  officers  left  for  Sinoe  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  the  “Pope,”  with  its  usual  swiftness,  reached 
there  on  Monday/ the  30th.  The  President  was  for  landing  at 
once,  without  show  or  parade,  but  the  committee  urged  that 
notice  ought  to  be  sent  ashore  of  his  arrival,  so  that  the  people 
might  prepare  to  meet  him  in  such  manner  as  they  thought 
best.  This  suggestion  being  seconded  by  Eev.  C.  A.  Pitman, 
it  was  carried,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  C.  Brooks,  that  the  President  had 
arrived,  and  would  be  on  shore  at  3 o’clock  that  day. 

A reply  was  soon  received,  stating  that  the  people  would 
be  happy  to  receive  His  Excellency  at  that  hour,  but  they 
could  not  give  him  as  general  and  as  formal  a reception  as 
they  could  wish,  because  the  county  was  in  a state  of  distress, 
consequent  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Hon.  A.  ,T.  Morrel,  a can- 
didate for  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  who  had  died  only  the 
day  before,  and  was  to  be  buried  at  the  very  hour  appointed 
for  His  Excellency  to  arrive  on  shore.  This  communication 
was  received  after  the  President  had  left  the  ship,  and  when  he 
reached  the  landing,  finding  the  funeral  was  about  starting, 
he  and  his  company  proceeded  quietly  up  town  to  their  lodg- 
ings. The  next  day  the  people  called  to  see  His  Excellency, 
and  gave  him  a hearty  welcome,  none  the  less  sincere,  because 
more  private  than  they  had  intended. 

After  three  days  spent  here,  the  President  had  to  leave  for 
Cape  Palmas.  The  ladies  with  their  usual  kindness  and  patri- 
otism got  up  a grand  tea-party  in  honor  of  His  Excellency,  but 
the  press  of  business  prevented  his  being  present  more  than  an 
hour  with  the  ladies,  while  the  Secretary  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral did  not  get  there  at  all. 

The  “Pope”  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  4th  of  October,  and  Secretary  Dennis,  with  the  lady  pas- 
sengers, went  ashore  without  deiay,  but  the  President  con- 
cluded not  to  land  until  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  President  was  on  board,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  inquire  when  His.  Excellency  would  be  ready  to  come  on 
shore,  and  being  informed  that  he  would  be  ready  to  go  at  9 
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o’clock  the  next  day,  he  left  with  officer-like  promptness,  to 
communicate  that  fact  to  the  officers  on  shore. 

The  next  morning,  a little  before  nine,  two  boats,  with  awn- 
ings up  and  our  flag  flying,  were  seen  coming  out  the  bar,  and 
having  reached  the  Pope,  it  was  found  that  a committee,  Hons. 
C.  H.  Harmon  and  John  Marshall,  the  Senators  for  that 
county,  had  been  sent  to  escort  His  Excellency  ashore,  for 
which  the  President  and  suite  started  without  delay.  While 
the  boats  were  approaching  the  shore  a national  salute  was 
fired,  and  on  reaching  the  wharf,  a large  escort  of  citizens,  civil 
and  military,  was  found  ready  to  receive  the  President  and 
escort  him  to  Latrobe,  to  the  residence  of  Superintendent 
Gibson,  where,  on  arriving,  a large  number  of  ladies  were 
waiting  to  receive  and  welcome  him.  On  the  piazza  of  the 
mansion  a neat  little  speech  of  welcome  was  made,  to  which 
the  President  briefly  replied,  and  passed  into  the  house,  where 
he  rested  and  refreshed  himself,  while  the  ladies  and  other 
citizens  paid  their  respects  to  him. 

After  about  an  hour  spent  pleasantly  here,  the  escort  was 
again  formed,  and  conducted  the  President  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  K.  S.  McGill,  where  he  has  always  been  accustomed  to  stop 
when  visiting  Palmas.  Noticing  an  English  naval  officer 
walking  in  the  escort,  near  to  the  President,  I inquired  who 
he  was,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  Post  Captain  M.  H. 
Nelson,  a nephew  of  the  renowned  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  com- 
mander of  Her  Majesty’s  steam  war  vessel  the  “Druid,”  then 
lying  in  the  harbor.  I was  greatly  pleased  to  find  an  officer 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  show  such  willingness  and  pleasure  in 
honoring  the  President  of  Liberia.  The  escort  having  dis- 
persed, the  President  was  left  in  quiet,  to  rest  himself  and  pre- 
pare for  the  labors  of  the  next  week. 

The  next  Tuesday  after  his  Excellency’s  arrival  Captain 
Nelson  called  upon  him,  and  offered  an  apology  for  not  firing 
a salute  as  he  was  coming  ashore,  by  explaining  that  his  decks 
were  encumbered  by  the  guns  and  furniture  of  the  war  vessel 
“Supply,”  that  had  been  greatly  injured  by  running  on  a rock 
as  she  came  into  the  harbor  of  Palmas,  and  they  had  to  unload 
her  nearly  to  get  at  the  leak. 

The  President  had  reviewed  the  regiments  of  the  other 
counties  as  he  came  down,  and  of  course  wished  to  do  the 
same  here,  but  fearing  that  the  mail  steamer  would  come  in  on 
Friday,  the  regular  day  for  parade,  he  ordered  Col.  Cooper  to 
parade  his  regiment  on  Thursday,  the  10th ; but,  as  if  the  fates 
were  unwilling  that  the  President  should  even  appear  to  violate 
the  law,  it  rained  incessantly  all  that  day,  but  the  next  day 
was  clear  and  beautiful.  The  review  was  held,  and  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  the  troops,  as  he  had  done  the  other  regiments, 
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expressing  his  gratification  at  their  martial  appearance  and 
full  equipment.  He  informed  the  soldiers,  as  he  did  the  other 
regiments,  that  it  was  his  intention,  should  the  officers  approve 
of  it,  to  recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  to  do  away  with  the 
quarterly  parades,  and  to  authorize  instead  one  or  more  en- 
campments out  in  the  country,  where  the  men  would  be  kept 
for  a week  or  more,  and  be  made  to  do  camp  duty  and  be  sub- 
ject to  military  law,  the  same  as  though  in  actual  warfare. 
This  declaration  was  hailed  by  the  regiments  with  tokens  of 
approbation,  and  I am  sure  the  Legislature  will  please  the  sol- 
diers by  making  it  the  law. 

The  people  of  Palmas  have  the  best-drilled  and  best  equipped 
regiment  in  the  Republic.  They  have  a regular  chaplain,  Rev. 
S.  -D.  Ferguson,  who  is  prompt  in  his  duties,  pioneers  with 
their  axes,  and  a full  list  of  officers,  who  appear  to  take  pride 
at  being  at  their  posts. 

In  the  other  counties,  nearly  every  one  holding  any  office  in 
Church  or  State  appears  to  make  that  an  excuse  for  not  parad- 
ing, and  consequently  there  were  nearly  as  many  able-bodied 
men  on  the  sidewalks  as  there  were  in  the  ranks;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  Maryland  county,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
ranks  are  full,  and  the  sidewalks  empty  during  parade.  Here 
no  one  thinks  himself  above  doing  military  duty;  and  I was 
much  surprised  to  find  in  the  commander  of  the  escort,  on  the 
day  of  the  President’s  arrival,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  D.  F..  Wilson,  who  is  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  this  regiment ! This  regiment  appears  to  be  under  better  dis- 
cipline than  any  of  our  regiments.  Much  praise  is  due  to  Col. 
J.  W.  Cooper  and  his  officers,  for  getting  up  and  keeping  this 
regiment  in  its  present  creditable  state. 

While  the  regiment  was  under  review,  the  mail  steamer 
“ Yoruba,”  Captain  Croft,  came  into  port.  Hon.  John  Marshall 
kindljT  offered  to  go  on  board  and  request  the  captain  to  wait 
a while  for  the  President,  as  there  was  no  freight  to  detain 
him,  as  it  happened;  with  which  request  Captain  Croft  read- 
ily complied,  and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  say  that  he  would 
wait  until  2 o’clock  p.  m.  for  His  Excellency:  at  which  hour 
the  President  went  aboard,  and  took  his  departure  for  Mon- 
rovia, accompanied,  we  may  well  believe,  by  the  good  wishes 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  County  of  Maryland. 

This  flying  visit  of  the  President  shows  clearly,  as  I think, 
that  though  Liberia  may  not  have  advanced  up  to  the  full 
margin  of  her  possibilities  and  the  expectations  of  her  friends, 
yet  she  has  advanced  equal  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation,  composed  of  like  materials  and  in  as 
short  a period  of  time. 
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Liberia  has  a history,  but  as  yet  unwritten,  full  of  wild  inci- 
dents and  brilliant  characters — a history  glorious  in  the  past 
and  indicative  of  a more  gltfrious  future.  But  where  are  the 
Christian  heroes  who  played  so  well  their  part  in  the  tragic 
scenes  of  the  past  fifty  years!  Where  are  the  Johnsons,  the 
Carys,  and  other  men  of  noble  daring,  whose  brawny  arms 
beat  back  the  savage  foe!  Shall  not  eloquence  and  history 
and  poetry  rear  for  them  otheivand  more  durable  monuments 
than  brass  or  marble?  Shall  their  noble  deeds  and  virtuous 
actions  be  lost  to  their  country  and  race? 

Are  we  to  forget  the  name  of  the  patriotic  and  illustrious 
Benson,  the  successful  young  merchant,  the  self-made  scholar, 
the  citizen  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  lastly  the 
President  who  originated  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  fair 
of  Liberia,  and  gave- a greater  impetus  to  agricultural  industry 
than  ever  existed  before  or  since?  No!  may  his  name  ever  be 
fresh  in  our  memory — well  may  the  people  of  Bassa  be  proud 
of  such  a name. 

“One  of  the  few  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die  ! ” 

Shall  we  forget  the  devoted  missionary  teacher,  James,  who 
taught  “ the  young  idea  how  to  shoot”  in  many  of  the  leading 
minds  of  Monrovia;  who  trained  the  men  who  now  are  among 
the  most  talented  and  honorable  members  of  society;  the  man 
who  was  always  ready  and  active  in  every  good  work  of  tem- 
perance, morals,  or  religion;  a man  of  pure  and  unsullied  char- 
acter, who  stood  as  if  he  were  the  main  pillar  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Liberia. 

Shall  the  name  of  Beverly  B.  Wilson  die,  a man  whose  purity 
of  life  and  uprightness  of  character  as  a Christian  minister  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  whose  preserving  industry  as  a first-class  me- 
chanic and  honesty  as  a patriot  and  a citizen  were  TOrthy  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  youth  of  Liberia? 

There  lies  the  late  Bishop  Burns:  the  apostle  of  Methodism, 
a true  man,  a good  citizen,  and  a faithful  preacher,  eloquent  in 
word  and  doctrine.  His  life  contains  chapters  full  of  interest 
to  the  Christian  world.  Must  we  forget  the  noble  Drayton ; a 
tower  of  strength  and  an  eloquent  and  active  missionary,  a 
Spurgeon  in  the  Baptist  Association  ? Who  will  record  the 
life,  character,  and  services  of  the  devoted  missionary  John 
Day?  Who  will  portray  those  brilliant  traits  of  character  in 
the  late  venerable  sage,  Amos  Herring,  who  spent  more  than 
forty  years  of  his  life  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  each  hemis- 
phere?— The  New  Era.  , 
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CROZERVILLE,  LIBERIA. 

It  was  our  intention  when  we  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  New  Era  to  visit  all  the  agricultural  districts  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  to  examine  and  learn  what  are  the  chances  of  success 
in  this  department  of  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lecture 
to  the  citizens  of  the  several  districts  on  the  importance  of 
educating  their  children  and  native  boys,  improving  them- 
selves, and  sustaining  their  families  by  an  economical  and  ju- 
dicious system  of  farming.  We  should  visit  the  other  counties 
if  we  could  afford  it.  Of  course  all  this  we  must  do  at  our  own 
expense. 

A few  days  since  we  commenced  our  tour  and  visited  the 
settlement  of  Crozerville.  This  district  is  made  up  of  small 
farmers  from  Barbados,  W.  I.  They  emigrated  to  Liberia  in 
the  brigantine  Cora,  and  landed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1865t 
The  Barbadians  are  known  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-educated  company  of  emigrants  that  ever  came  to  Li- 
beria, and  equally  industrious.  There  were  but  few  of  their 
number  that  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher  when  they 
arrived  in  the  country.  But  they  had  to  pass  through  as 
severe  an  ordeal  of  acclimation  in  the  fever  as  any  company 
that  ever  came  from  the  United  States.  As  they  came  from 
the  tropics,  we  cannot  account  for  this  fact. 

Many  of  these  people  were  first-class  mechanics,  some  farm- 
ers, some  teachers,  and  some  small  traders.  A few  returned 
to  their  country,  some  removed  to  Sierra  Leone  and  other 
parts  of  this  Coast,  but  the  majority  of  those  remaining  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  the  business  in  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wiles,  one  of  their  best  men  and  a first- 
class  mechanic,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  for  which  his 
superior  business  education  and  urbanity  of  manners  se3m  to 
have  well  qualified  him.  He  bids  fair  to  be  a successful 
merchant* 

The  small  farms  of  the  Barbadians  are  cultivated  with  great 
care.  They  keep  down  all  the  grass  and  noxious  weeds,  and 
thus  produce  from  one  acre  twice  the  amount  of  product  that 
is  made  by  other  farmers  that  we  have  noticed.  They  have 
an  Episcopal  church  in  this  settlement,  of  which  Rev.  A.  F. 
Russell  is  the  industrious  and  energetic  pastor,  and  like  all  other 
Liberian  people  they  profess  to  be  very  religious.  They  have 
one  Episcopal  school,  taught  by  Mr.  I.  J.  Thorpe,  in  their 
chapel,  and  one  of  the  so-called  Government  schools,  taught 
by  Mr.  Denny,  in  a private  house.  They  are  more  interested 
in  the  education  of  their  children  than  any  other  community 
I have  met  with.  They  are  strictly  temperance  people,  and 
with  all  that  they  often  have  little  quarrels  among  themselves, 
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tbe  nature  of  which  I have  never  had  time  to  understand. 
They  seem  to  have  been  trained  to  promptness  in  the  dis- 
charge' of  both  public  and  private  duties.  I observed  that 
the^  have  no  native  apprentice  boys  around  them,  except  as 
by  chance  they  hire  them.  I think  in  this  they  are  unwise. 
They  must  get  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  and  induce  them 
to  bind  their  sons  till  of  age,  that  the}"  may  be  taught  to  labor 
and  educated  to  read  and  write,  that  both  parties  may  be  mu- 
tually benefited.  I am  certain  that  they  cannot  accomplish 
much  beyond  a bare  subsistence  by  such  a system  of  one-horse 
power  as  they  now  have.  Besides,  they  need  implements  of 
agriculture  and  machinery,  and  then  with  their  industrious 
habits  and  promptness  they  will  be  sure  to  succeed.  I am 
opposed  to  farmers  obtaining  credit  on  crops  not  yet  made,  as 
much  as  I am  to  the  shingle  and  lumber  workmen  who,  take 
an  advance  on  their  lumber  when  they  have  not  yet  found  the 
trees  to  produce  it. 

But  if  I had  to  recommend  and  be  responsible  for  any  class 
of  our  people  upon  their  honor,  I know  of  none  more  reliable 
than  the  Barbadians.  They  certainly  are  deserving  encour- 
agement and  patronage.  There  is  room  in  Liberia  for  ten 
thousand  such  people.  They  would  soon  make  a mark  for 
good  upon  the  age  and  the  country. — Ibid. 


A PEEP  INTO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  future  well-being  of  both  Church  and  State  in  Liberia 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  attention  paid  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  youth.  Therefore  to  ignore  or  disregard  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  this  direction  is  to  show  lack  of  true  patri- 
otism on  the  part  of  the  Liberians,  and  of  real  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
her  friends. 

Those  of  your  readers,  then,  who  have  any  sympathy  in 
this  matter  will  doubtless  peruse  with  interest  a brief  account 
of  the  day  schools  at  Cape  Palmas  and  parts  adjacent.  I shall 
only  speak  of  those  among  the  Americo-Liberians. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  status  of  the  different  schools 
I determined  to  visit  them  without  giving  any  previous  notice. 
Each  of  them  have  their  semi-annual  examinations,  when  the 
public  generally  are  invited  to  attend,  but  of  course  on  those 
occasions  “the  best  foot  is  put  forward.” 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Government  School. — The  first  school  vis- 
ited is  one  in  a village  about  five  miles  from  the  Cape,  where 
the  last  emigrants  from  the  United  States  have  located,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  kept  in  a 
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private  hou&e.  I met  the  teacher,  Mr.  Tubman,  with  fourteen 
scholars.  He  reported  twenty-seven  on  roll,  and  sixteen  the 
average  attendance.  The  advanced  class  recited  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  (simple  rules,)  working  the  problems  on  the  black- 
board.. With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  did  well.  I also 
heard  some  of  the  little  ones  read.  The  teacher  was  proud  to 
say  that  there  was  only  one  scholar  in  the  school  who  did  not 
know  the  alphabet,  although  there  were  several  small  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  this  school  before, 
and  I think  they  are  doing  well. 

2.  The  Mt.  Tubman  Government  School. — I must  confess  myself 
disappointed  when  I entered  this  school.  It  was  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  G-overnment  schools,  but  there  has  been  a 
considerable  falling  off.  Several  of  the  former  pupils  have 
connected  themselves  with  the  schools  in  Latrobe.  Mr.  Brewer, 
formerly  of  tbe  Hoffman  Institute,  is  the  teacher.  I found  him 
busily  engaged  teaching  a class  of  four  little  ones  the  alphabet 
from  letters  placed  on  a board.  There  were  fifteen  children 
present.  Tbe  teacher  reported  forty  on  roll  and  ten  the  aver- 
age attendance.  The  school  is  kept  in  the  Methodist  chapel. 
Frequent  changes  of  teachers  have  no  doubt  had  a deleterious 
effect. 

3.  The  Methodist  School. — This  school  is  supported  by  the 
Methodist  Mission  as  the  Seminary.  Mr.  George  S.  Wood  is, 
teacher.  I met  him  at  his  post.  There  were  twelve  children 
present.  The  teacher  reported  twenty-five  on  roll  and  four- 
teen the  average  attendance.  After  I had  been  seated  a few 
moments  the  most  advanced  class  was  called  up  to  recite,  and 
answered  questions  on  the  use  of  capital  letters.  Another 
class  recited  a lesson  on  etymology.  I was  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  teacher  gave  explanations  on  the  black- 
board. I admire  the  spacious  room  and  nice  furniture  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  The  Rev.  C.  Harmon,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  has  his  residence  in  tbe  Seminary, 
welcomed  me  and  sat  with  me  in  the  school-room. 

4.  Latrobe  Government  School . — This  interesting  school  is 
taught  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Gross.  I met  the  teacher  surrounded 
by  her  scholars,  crowded  together  in  a room  in  her  own  dwel- 
ling. For  two  weeks  in  every  quarter  they  are  deprived  of 
their  school-house;  it  being  then  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  grand  jury.  There  were  twenty-four  scholars  present. 
The  teacher  reported  thirty-nine  on  roll  and  twenty-four  the 
average  attendance.  I heard  a class  read  in  the  Book  of  Books. 
The  teacher  echoed  the  same  complaint  which  I had  heard  in 
both  of  the  other  Government  schools — the  deficiency  of  school 
books. 
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5.  Cooper's  Academy. — From  Mrs.  Gross’,  a few  rods  down  the 
avenue  brought  me  in  front  of  a new  school.  A private  dwel- 
ling has  been  converted  into  a school-house,  and  a sign-board 
marked  “Cooper’s  Academy”  put  up.  Without  leave  or  license 
I entered  and  soon  found  myself  seated  beside  the  teacher’s 
desk.  The  scholars  rose  as  I entered;  this  was  the  case  in  all 
the  other  schools,  with  one  exception,  and  the  teacher  gave 
me  a hearty  welcome.  The  school  is  only  in  its  first  term.  It 
was  founded  by  and,  I believe,  is  under  the  sole  patronage  of 
J.  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  merchant.  Mr.  Celim  Aga, 
an  Egyptian,  is  teacher.  There  were  twenty-one  scholars 
present.  The  teacher  reported  twenty-three  on  roll,  all  boys, 
and  eighteen  the  average  attendance.  The  whole  school,  ex- 
cepting three  or  four  little  boys  who  cannot  read  yet,  recited 
a lesson  in  geography.  The  continent  of  Africa  was  the  sub- 
ject— its  political  divisions.  I was  highly  delighted  with  the 
recitation:  perhaps  more  so  because  the  subject  suited  my 
predilection.  I think  our  children  should  learn  more  about 
their  own  country,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  known,  lather  than 
having  their  minds  taxed  with  the  memory  of  every  rivulet 
and  canal,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  The  teacher  showed  himself  master  of  the 
subject,  and  the  boys  promptness  and  accuracy  in  their  an- 
swers. JSTo  book  was  used,  nor  even  wall  maps,  and  yet  every 
division  around  the  continent  was  named  with  a precision  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  more  advanced  scholars.  It 
was  time  for  recess.  The  boys  formed  a line  and  marched 
out,  making  bows  as  they  went.  The  teacher  said  they  are 
very  much  in  need  of  suitable  books,  and  I may  add  a better 
school-room,  for  the  one  used  is  not  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Success  to  Cooper’s  Academy. 

6.  The  Orphan  Asylum. — This  school  is  supported  by  the 
Episcopal  Mission.  The  many  teachers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  had  the  care  of  it  have  all.  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, and  then  from  necessity,  been  white  ladies.  I met  Miss 
Botts,  the  present  teacher,  at  her  post,  with  a class  before  her 
answering  questions  on  their  reading  lesson.  There  were 
twenty-two  scholars  present.  The  teacher  reported  twenty- 
two  on  roll,  all  girls,  and  twenty  the  average  attendance. 
Sixteen  of  the  girls  are  beneficiaries  of  the  institution,  and  are 
constantly  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  teacher.  The 
others  attend  as  day  scholars.  A class  recited  lessons  in 
geography — the  United  States.  The  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced girls  have  been  removed  from  the  school.  With  one 
exception  the  present  number  are  all  small,  from  seven  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  school-room  is  nice 
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and  airy;  and  the  tidiness  with  which  it  is  kept  gives  it  a 
cheerful  appearance. 

7.  St.  Mark's  Parish  School. — This  school  is  partly  supported 
by  St.  Mark’s  Church,  the  Episcopal  Mission  paying  a portion 
of  the  teacher’s  salary.  It  is  the  largest  school  in  the  place, 
and  is  second  to  none  in  importance.  It  is  kept  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  Church.  Mrs.  Sarah  Simpson  is  the  teacher.  I 
met  her  busily  engaged.  There  were  twenty-seven  children 
present.  The  teacher  reported  forty-six  on  roll  and  thirty 
the  average  attendance.  She  said  there  were  thirty-nine 
present  the  day  before.  The  children  were  writing  wrhen  I 
entered.  The  posture  of  some  of  them  for  the  purpose  was 
quite  novel,  that  of  kneeling  to  the  benches.  Mrs.  Simpson 
seems  to  have  her  heart  in  the  work,  and  I think  her  a good 
teacher;  but  there  is  much  needed  to  make  the  school  what  it 
ought  to  be.  A good  school-room,  furnished  with  desks,  wall 
maps,  books,  &c.,  would  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
school. 

Summary. — Humber  of  schools,  7;  total  number  of  scholars 
on  roll,  222;  average  attendance,  132. 

To  the  foregoing,  contributed  to  the  West  African  Pecord  by 
the  Bev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  of  Cape  Palmas,  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  the  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  schools 
of  the  Episcopal  Mission  among  the  native  population  of  the 
same  region  : 

“1.  Hoffman  Institute. — This  is  a training  school  at  Cavalla, 
for  both  Liberians  and  natives.  The  advanced  scholars  from 
other  stations  are  sent  here  to  complete  their  studies,  when  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  missionary  field  as  catechists,  teach- 
ers, or  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I think  I can  safely  place  this 
institution  by  the  side  at  least  of  Liberia  College.  The  Bev. 
J.  G.  Auer,  D.  IX,  now  our  Bishop,  is  principal.  In  his  present 
absence  abroad  Miss  M.  Scott,  foreign,  and  Misses  L.  L.  Mont- 
gomery and  E.  Hunt,  Liberians,  have  charge.  The  number 
of  students  is  seventeen. 

“ 2.  The  Girls'  and  Boys'  Boarding  School  at  Cavalla . — This  is 
the  largest  boarding  school  in  our  Episcopal  Mission.  There 
are  fifty  pupils,  taught  by  Misses  E.  Hunt  and  J.  Bussell.  The 
studies  are  all  of  a primary  nature,  chiefly  in  the  G’debo 
language. 
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“3.  The  Hoffman  Station  Boarding  School — This  school  is 
much  of  the  same  grade  as  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Alonzo  Potter, 
native,  is  the  teacher.  Besides  thirty  boarding,  there  are  six- 
teen day  scholars,  making  a total  of  forty-six. 

c-  Besides  these  regularly  organized  boarding  schools  there 
are  nine  schools  at  other  native  stations,  which,  because  the 
plan  now  is  for  the  teacher  to  go  into  the  native  towns  and  in- 
struct any  and  all  whom  he  may  be  able  to  get  together, 
instead  of  boarding  a few  and  confining  his  teaching  to  them 
as  heretofore,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable 
irregularity.  Yet  I think  the  present  system  a good  one. 
With  one  exception — Miss  Gregg,  at  Bocktown — these  schools 
are  all  taught  by  native  teachers,  who  have  been  educated  in 
our  mission.” 


From  the  London  Globe. 

THE  EAST  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  official  correspondence  respecting  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s 
mission  has  been  issued.  After  reporting  the  particulars  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  Sultans  of  Zanzibar  and  Muscat,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  confirms  the  general  correctness  of  the  account  given  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  East  African  slave-trade,  as  far 
as  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  concerned,  but 
adds  that  there  are  other  branches  of  the  East  African  slave- 
trade  “which  appear  to  be  extensive,  increasing,  and  quite  as 
fatal  to  human  life  as  the  slave-trade  through  Zanzibar.”  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  proceeds: 

There  is  a general  concurrence  in  the  testimony  of  all  well- 
informed  and  unbiased  witnesses,  that  tkere  is  still  an  active 
and  extensive,  and  some  competent  witnesses  think  a growing, 
trade  in  slaves  by  various  land  routes  from  the  lake  regions 
and  the  northwest  frontiers  of  Abessinia  northwards  to  Egypt 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas.  The  trade 
is  well  organized,  well  supplied  with  capital,  and  well  managed 
by  intelligent  men,  who  vary  the  route  adopted  by  their  slave 
caravans  according  to  information  collected  in  Egypt,  where, 
by  securing  the  support  of  the  inferior  officials,  they  are  able 
to  dispose  of  their  slaves  with  impunity.  The  greater  number 
of  these  slaves  are  required  for  domestic  service  in  Egypt  itself, 
where  the  demand  has  largely  increased  with  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  wealth;  but  many  are  exported,  in  small  numbers 
at  a time,  to  Turkey,  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the  North  African 
Coast. 
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A similar  trade  appears  always  to  have  existed,  and  to  be 
still  carried  on  by  various  desert  tribes  between  the  interior  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c.  The  Egyptian  de- 
mand is  supplied  by  slave-hunting  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile  and  its  tributaries,  in  districts  which  are  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  the  convenience  of  route,  or  as  the  abund- 
ance of  available  and  defenceless  population  may  invite  aggres- 
sions, or  its  extermination  have  exhausted  the  supply.  The  pro- 
cess of  collecting  a caffila  of  slaves  and  conveying  them  north- 
ward has  been  often  described  with  all  its  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting details,  and  I could  find  in  the  testimony  of  credible, 
disinterested,  and  competent  witnesses  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  fidelity  of  the  published  accounts  of  its  characteristics. 
A few  slaves  are  occasionally  recruited  by  purchase  from  pa- 
rents, guardians,  or  petty  local  rulers ; a still  smaller  propor- 
tion are  taken  in  satisfaction  of  debts;  but  the  greater  number 
are  got  in  razzias  specially  instigated  and  organized  with  a 
view  to  slave-hunting.  Sometimes  the  trader  avails  himself  of 
intertribal  quarrels,  and  by  supplying  one  side  with  arms  and 
ammunition  enables  it  to  defeat  its  rivals  and  enslave  the  sur- 
vivors, and  receive  payment  in  the  slaves  so  acquired.  Occa- 
sionally the  trader,  in  quarters  not  much  visited  by  travelers 
or  troublesome  officials,  makes  razzias  on  his  own  account;  but 
the  comparative  ease  and  security  of  the  other  process  makes 
it  generally  preferred. 

The  immediate  agents  are  men  of  various  nationalities,  and 
often  of  broken  or  desperate  fortunes,  who  are  ill  able  to  live 
in  any  law-abiding  or  civilized  community;  but  these  men  get 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  trade  from  merchants  with  high 
claims  to  respectability.  Indeed,  I have  been  assured  that  all 
the  trading  between  the  foreign  merchants  who  import  and 
export  goods  at  Alexandria,  and  the  local  retail  dealers  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  are  more  or  less  directly  implicated  in  slave-deal- 
ing, and  taking  slaves  in  payment  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
merchandise  they  send  up  country.  Besides  the  slaves  thus 
brought  to  Egypt,  there  is  a large  and  increasing  trade  through 
the  Bed  Sea  ports.  Some  are  brought  to  Massowah,  occasion- 
ally, from  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Nile,  and  sometimes  by 
sea  from  the  south. 

From  the  Massowah  and  its  neighborhood  they  are  sent,  as 
opportunity  offers,  northwards  to  Lower  Egypt,  Turkey,  &c., 
or  across  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Hedjaz  and  Yemen..  The  south- 
ern ports,  including  those  just  outside  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
Mandeb,  the  Somari  ports  of  Zeila,  Tajura,  &c.,  which  were 
formerly  comparatively  free  from  the  slave-trade,  and  with  the 
rulers  of  which  we  have  agreements  binding  them  not  to  engage 
in  the  trade,  have  of  late  years  become  regular  and  consider- 
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able  slave-marts,  to  a degree  which  renders  them  impatient  of 
the  presence  of  travelers  whom  they  believe  to  be  likely  to 
denounce  the  slave-trade  to  the  British  authorities  at  Aden. 

It  is  said  that  the  facilities  afforded  to  slave-trading  by  the 
Ottoman  flag  were  among  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
sheiks  of  those  places  when  the  Turkish  flag  was  lately  hoisted 
there.  However  that  may  be,  the  name  of  Abu  Bekr,  chief  of 
Zeila,  has  of  late  become  infamous  through  the  regions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bed  Sea  for  having  reduced  the  slave- 
trade  from  Zeila  and  Tajura  to  a systematic  monopoly.  Not 
one,  it  is  said,  can  move  along  any  of  the  routes  leading  to  Shoa 
and  Southern  Abessinia  without  the  leave  of  Abu  Bekr. 

All  the  trade  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  connec- 
tions, and  the  slaves,  who  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  exports,  are  monopolized  by  him.  The  slaves  are  many  of 
them  Gallas  and  Abessinians,  of  mixed  Christian  and  Moslem 
race,  and  generally  far  superior,  intellectually  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, to  the  ordinary  negro  slave.  They  are  sold  as  Chris- 
tians to  Moslem  purchasers,  and  as  Moslems  to  Christians.  From 
this  Coast  also  come,  it  is  said,  most  of  the  eunuchs  employed 
in  the  harems  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  loss  of  life  caused 
in  supplying  the  market  is  much  enhanced  by  the  necessary 
operations. 

The  cause  of  civilization  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  have  undoubtedly  greatly  suffered  in  Northeastern  Africa 
by  our  neglect  of  Abessinia.  We  have  had  it  in  our  power  to 
advise  and  assist,  if  not  to  direct,  both  Egypt  and  the  various 
kingdoms  of  Abessinia  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  to 
the  great  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties;  because,  whilst  we  have 
considerable  substantive  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries,  we  are  free  from  suspicion  of  desiring  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. The  fate  of  Abessinia  can  never  be  a matter 
of  indifference  to  us  as  long  as  we  desire  an  uninterrupted  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea. 

At  present  a great  portion  of  her  border  is  slave-hunting 
ground,  or  ground  for  Egyptian,  Galla,  and  other  neighbors, 
and  the  well  favoured  Abessinian  Christian  slave  is  to  be 
bought  in  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Mecca,  Zanzibar,  or  any  other 
slave  mart  in  the  East.  Abessinia  retaliates,  and  in  spite  of 
the  professed  Christianity  of  the  rulers  and  people,  slavery  is 
everywhere  the  lot  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  the  slaves  are  obtained  by  Abessinian  razzias  on  Galla 
and  other  Moslem  tribes,  even  more  cruel  than  those  of  the 
Arab  slave-hunter.  All  this  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not 
prevented,  by  exercising  the  legitimate,  the  inevitable  influence 
of  the  English  and  Indian  governments. 

No  costly  expeditions  or  establishments  are  required,  but  sim- 
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ply  the  occasional  visits  of  a well-chosen  and  competent  consu- 
lar officer,  who,  upon  the  slave-trade  and  other  questions  affect- 
ing the  country,  could  speak  with  authority  and  weight,  and 
offer  the  good  offices  of  a powerful  and  not  unconcerned,  but 
disinterested,  ally  both  of  Abessinia  and  its  neighbors. 


DUTIES  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

This  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  able  address,  de- 
livered in  St.  Philip’s  church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Lyceum  of  colored  men  of  that  city^,  and  pub- 
lished by  their  request,  by  the  Eev.  Henry  M.  Turner,  LL.D., 
a prominent  minister  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  and  an 
influential  leader  of  his  race,  especially  in  the  Southern  States* 
We  give  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  American  colored 
population  and  of  Africa: 

“I  would  like  to  state  another  thing  just  here,  that  is,  I have 
grave  doubts  about  this  being  the  ultimate  home  of  the  colored 
race.  I do  not  believe  we  are  ever  to  be  expatriated  from 
this  country;  but  I am  of  the  opinion  that  our  people  will  one 
day  turn  their  attention  to  Africa  and  go  to  it.  I fear  we  can- 
not, for  a great  while,  hold  our  own  against  the  whites,  with 
their  numeral  strength  on  the  one  hand  and  their  fearful  com- 
petition on  the  other.  Besides  the  land  and  the  money  are 
theirs,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  alwa}7s  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  water-carriers  and  wood-hewers.  We  must  have 
railroads,  stock  in  telegraph  companies,  insurance  companies, 
factories,  &c.  This  is  essential  to  our  growth,  up-building,  and 
material  advancement.  How  are  we  to  acquire  it?  Either  by 
going  to  Africa  or  out  West  and  settling  on  new  territory. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  menial  laborers  to  ever  acquire 
wealth;  one  here  and  one  there  may  overcome  the  obstacles 
and  rise  up  a little,  but  the  masses  will  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

“Africa  holds  out  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  colored 
man  of  any  other  spot  on  God’s  green  earth;  her  resources  are 
boundless;  her  climate  unsurpassed;  her  minerals  incompre- 
hensible; her  productive  resources  sufficient  to  feed  the  world 
ten  thousand  years,  and  her  territory  ample  enough  to  give 
every  human  being  a homestead  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

“ Can  any  sane  man  presume  for  a moment  that  Providence 
will  allow  these  garnered  treasures  to  lie  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  forever  ? The  idea  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 
Ho,  the  time  will  come  when  the  negro  will  thirst  for  those 
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climes  as  the  hart  for  the  water  brook,  and  omniscient  skill 
will  provide  the  means  for  his  transportation.  McQueen,  when 
speaking  of  the  superstition  which  infested  that  country,  made 
the  following  remark:  ‘It  is  in  Africa  this  evil  must  be  rooted 
out — by  African  hands  and  African  exertions  chiefly  that  it 
can  be  destroyed.’  Pitt,  the  great  English  statesman,  in 
a gush  of  eloquence,  uses  the  following  language:  ‘We  may 
live  to  behold  the  nations  of  Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occu- 
pations of  industry,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  a just  and  legitimate 
commerce;  we  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which  at  some  happier  pe- 
riod, in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  will  full  lustre,  and,  joining 
their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion , may  illuminate  and  in- 
vigorate the  most  distant  extremities  of  that  immense  conti- 
nent.’ 

“Pitt  spoke  as  if  touched  by  the  same  finger  of  prophetic 
inspiration  which  was  hovering  over  David,  when  he,  by  a 
higher  claim  to  infallibility,  stood  gazing  in  the  future,  and 
exclaimed  ‘Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God.  ‘ Sing,  ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  sing  praises  to  the  Lord :’ 
for  they  shall  drink  at  noon  the  palm’s  rich  nectar,  and  lie 
down  at  eve  in  the  gfeen  pastures  of  remembered  days,  and 
wake  to  wonder  and  weep  no  more  on  Congo’s  mountain  coast, 
or  Guinea’s  golden  shore.’ 

“Africa  will  rise,  as  sure  as  ever  a nation  rose,  through  trans- 
verses  and  inexplicabilities  the  path  may  lie.  But  as  Wads- 
worth says,  while  soaring  on  the  wings  of  the  muses,  ‘In  the 
unreasoning  progress  of  the  world, 

‘A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work, 

A better  eye  than  ours  sees.’ 

“I  have  read  an  ode,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Croswell.  I have  often  repeated  it,  and  I will  do  so  now, 
and  let  that  suffice  for  what  I have  to  say  about  Africa. 

‘Joy  to  thy  savage  realm,  O Africa! 

A sign  is  on  thee  that  the  great  I AM 
Shall  work  new  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham; 

And  while  He  tarries  for  the  glorious  day 
To  bring  again  His  people,  there  shall  be 
A remnant  left  from  Chusan  to  the  sea. 

And  though  the  Ethiope  caanot  change  his  skin, 

Or  bleach  the  outward  stain,  He  yet  shall  roll 
The  darkness  off  that  overshades  the  soul, 

And  wash  the  deeper  dyes  of  sin. 

Princes  submissive  to  the  Gospel  sway 

Shall  come  frpm  Egypt  and  the  Morian  land, 

In  holy  transport  stretch  to  God  its  hand. 

Joy  to  the  savage  realm,  0 Africa!  ’ ” 
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For  the  African  Repository. 

WEST  AFRICAN  LEGENDS:  AN  OLD  SCRAP. 

Barque  Liberia  Packet, 

Coast  of  Africa,  May  8,  1852. 

The  native  Africans  are  the  most  inveterate  talkers  in  the  world.  See  a 
number  of  them  together  when  and  where  one  may,  if  not  asleep,  they  are 
always  talking.  When  I first  came  here  it  surprised  me  much  to  see  how 
they  managed  so  continually  to  find  subjects  for  conversation,  when  their 
information  was  so  limited;  but  I have  since  learned  that  they  have  recourse 
to  legends  and  romances.  As  it  may  not  be  entirely  uninteresting,  I will  en- 
deavor to  give  one  or  two  specimens. 

Last  evening,  while  my  eighteen  Kroo  boys  were  seated  on  the  “top- 
gallant forecastle,”  as  is  my  frequent  habit,  I joined  them,  and  begged  to 
know  “What  ting  you  lib  do?”  The  reply  was,  “ We  livee  makee  church 
now?”  The  idea  of  church  occurred  to  them  because  there  were  several 
ministers  on  board.  I requested  them  to  proceed,  and  “ Woora,”  still  seated, 
tailor-fashion,  began  his  tale. 

Woora’s  Tale. — A long  time  ago  the  sun  did  not  shine,  so  ’t  was  always 
night.  In  the  forest  there  stood  a tree  which  far  exceeded  in  height  any 
other,  and  “ so  it  was,”  that  so  long  as  this  tree  stood  there  could  be  no  day. 
Therefore  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  conspired  to  pull  it  down.  The  elephant, 
confident  in  his  strength,  first  tried;  but  tried  in  vain.  After  him  the  lion, 
leopard,  and  many  other  animals,  worked  hard;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  none 
could  pull  it  down  or  root  it  up.  At  last,  when  all  others  had  despaired  of 
accomplishing  their  object,  the  little  “Nuh”  came  forward  and  told  them 
that  he  was  stronger  than  they  all,  and  would  soon  prove  it  by  felling  the 
tree.  So  off  he  ran,  but  soon  returned  with  a small  but  sharp  hatchet,  with 
which  he  cut  away  till  the  tree  fell,  and  as  it  fell  the  sun  rose  for  the  first 
time. 

[Note. — The  little  “Nuh”  much  resembles  the  ferret,  and  is  sometimes 
tamed  by  Liberians  that  they  may  kill  their  rats  ; but  frequently  they  show 
such  a fondness  for  chickens,  that  it  is  doubtful  which  do  the  most  injury.] 

Seah’s  Tale. — Once  an  elephant  got  a stick  long  enough  to  reach  “ Big 
America,”  put  it  into  the  water,  and  gave  notice  to  all  other  animals  that  he 
who  would  cross  over  to  America  on  that  stick,  and  bring  back  from  there  a 
leaf,  should  marry  his  daughter.  One  after  another  attempted  to  cross — 
lions,  tigers,  bush-cats,  baboons,  and  even  monkeys  ; but  none  could  walk  far 
before  the  stick  would  roll  over  and  let  them  into  the  water.  By  and  by 
“Nuh”  walked  softly  upon  the  stick,  crossed  over  to  America,  and  brought 
back  a leaf,  which  he  gave  to  the  elephant,  and  he  in  return  gave  him  his 
daughter,  as  was  promised. 

I will  try  and  give  you  a literal  version  of  the  next. 

Keah’s  Story. — First  time  all  dem  meat  (wild  beasts)  he  make  one  big 
town,  tiger  be  king,  for  de  little  fish  dem  people  kill.  Tiger  take  em  every 
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bit,  so  be  can  ’t  get  notting.  So  he  can ’t  kill  fish  agin,  and  all  dem  people 
say,  “ Which  way ; fus  time  we  live  here  we  eat  plenty  fish,  how  come  dis 
time  we  can’t  eat  none?”  So  he  take  “Nuh,”  he  go  for  dotor,  and  tell  him 
all  he  palaver,  and  dotor  say,  "Very  well;  no  make  tiger  be  king  for  yoa 
town.  Spose  tiger  be  king,  nobody  can’t  eat  notting  no  more.  You  must 
make  little  meat  (Nuh)  king  for  you  town.”  So  he  make  him  king.  Plenty 
fish  die,  and  tiger  eat  him,  and  "Nuh”  gete  mad  and  go  nother  place  for  sit 
he  down.  Tiger  send  people  go  call  him,  so  all  can  sit  down  one  place.  No 
more  he  say,  "Let  tiger  have  him  place,  me  I can’t  go  dere.”  So  all  dem 
meat  say,  “Spose  you  can 't  go,  we  can’t  go  too.”  And  tiger  left  alone  him 
town.  Bimeby  tiger  self  get  up  and  go  for  call  "Nuh,”  but  he  no  will  for  go 
him  place.  So  tiger  want  to  fight,  and  “ Nuh,”  too,  he  want  to  fight.  No 
more  all  two  fear  togeder,  and  run  away.  Since  dat  time  all  dem  meat  live 
walk  all  about. 

Djuabie’s  Story. — Years  ago  there  lived  in  Bush  country  a very  handsome 
young  woman  named  Jarwee.  Many  a young  man  vainly  sought  her  hand, 
and  she  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  all.  Crowrock,  hearing  of  her,  deter- 
mined to  possess  her  or  die.  So  taking  his  boy,  he  journeyed  till  he  reached 
her  home,  and,  presenting  himself  to  her  as  a suitor,  asked  for  her  handker- 
chief to  wipe  himself  with,  and  entreated  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  him ; and  he,  becoming  quite  desperate,  declared  if  she  would 
not  have  him  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  fire.  Still  she  did  not  appear  to 
heed  his  entreaties;  and  he  was  about  to  execute  his  threat  when  her  mother 
and  friends  interposed,  exclaiming,  "Po-po-ke-en-keh!  ” (Don’t  burn  yourself.) 
41  Po-po-ke-en-keh ! you  shall  have  her.  She  shall  be  your  wife,  and  you  can 
carry  her  to  your  home.”  Then  the  mother  cooked  him  rice,  gave  him  water 
to  wash,  and  the  daughter  became  his  wife. 

[Note. — A wife,  hot  water  to  wash  with,  and  plenty  of  good  rice,  are  three 
things  necessary  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  an  African.] 

H. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps. 

ROADS  Tjf  AFRICA. 

There  is  no  greater  material  instrumentality  for  extending  the  spirit  of 
organization,  method,  and  civilizing  influence  in  barbarous  countries  than 
good  roads.  The  Romans  understood  this.  Good  roads  in  Africa  would  have 
a greater  effect  in  favor  of  civilization  there  than  railroads  have  with  us.  There 
are  other  things  that  would  follow  in  their  train ; such  as  an  increase  of  immi- 
gration; the  establishment  of  aline  of  steamers;  the  schooling  of  our  owai 
children  to  measures  of  public  beneficence;  the  widening  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  might  serve  to  unravel  our  affairs  from  the  coil  in  which  a 
weakly  war- administration  has  left  them,  etc. 

I have  been  suggesting  to  my  friends  to  begin  the  movement  of  Sunday - 
school  contributions  for  building  the  road,  and  to  send  them  to  you  as  Secretary 
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of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Their  receipt  can  be  acknowledged, 
as  those  for  emigration  are,  in  the  Repository;  and  when  enough  is  accu- 
mulated, then  to  commepce  operations.  Agents  might  be  found  among  our  own 
edusated  negroes,  perhaps,  for  conducting  the  work:  at  all  events,  to  aid  in 
jt.  Native  negro  labor  can  be  had  for  a small  sum  per  day.  The  chiefs  along 
the  route,  if  properly  dealt  with,  would  aid  the  plan,  and  perhaps  they  might 
be  induced  to  follow  the  example,  and  make  other  roads.  No  plan  is  easier 
of  execution,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  organizing  it,  especially  with  respect 
to  its  scientific  management.  The  New  England  township  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system. 

The  fact  that  the  negroes  have  opened  roads  and  forests  for  us  ; have  been 
stripped  of  their  labor;  are  being  returned  to  Africa  empty,  and  their  children 
are  being  set  down  upon  the  sea-coast  which,  experience  teaches,  is  peculiarly 
unhealthy,  when  by  a little  help  from  our  children,  ten  cents  or  so  each,  they 
might  easily  find  good  homes  in  the  healthy  upland,  ought  to  be  a suffi- 
cient inducement  te  insure  the  co-operation  of  every  benevolent  person  in 
the  work. 


From  a Minister  in  Wisconsin. 

THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  IN  LIBERIA. 

I take  the  deepest  interest  in  Liberia,  and  have  many  bright  anticipations 
concerning  its  future.  Oh ! that  I were  rich  enough  to  take  stock  in  the 
first  railroad,  to  go  inland  from  Monrovia  or  any  other  town  in  the  interior, 
and  so  cross  the  mountains,  and  finally  to  reach  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Niger,  at  Timbuctoo,  or  wherever  it  may  be.  I have  often  conjectured 
how  much  it  would  take  to  make  a respectable  beginning,  say  as  far  as  Mills- 
burg,  which,  if  I remember  rightly,  is  some  twenty  miles  up  the  St. 
Paul’s  river  and  above  possible  navigation.  If  the  Liberians  would  double 
it,  I believe  it  would  not  take  many  thousands  of  stock  from  this  country  to 
give  the  enterprise  a respectable  start;  and,  once  begun,  we  may  be  sure  it 
would  rapidly  develop  trade  and  travel,  and  would  be  sure  to  go  on  till  it 
reached  the  Niger.  It  would  probably  procure  the  annexation  of  tribes 
to  the  Republic  as  fast  as  it  would  be  profitable,  and  would  be  instrumental  ia 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  interior  rapidly.  I have  long  been  dream- 
ing of  a Federal  Republic,  which  should  eventually  take  in  the  whole  im- 
mense valley  of  the  Niger,  and  even  take  in  the  Coast  up  to  the  Sahara.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  a wild  attempt  to  get  some  rich  man  to  offer  to  take  a 
certain  amount  of  stock,  provided  others  here  would  do  as  much  and  the 
Liberians  double  the  whole? 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Departure  of  Missionaries. — Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hendricks,  a member  of  the 
church  of  Stockton,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Martha  B.  White,  a member  of  the  First 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  embarked  for  the  Gaboon  and 
Corisco  Mission  on  the  2d  of  April.  A young  Liberia  woman,  Miss  Warnetta 
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Alvarez,  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  a year,  but  who  received  a good 
part  of  her  education  in  the  mission  school  at  Gaboon,  accompanied  them, 
expecting  to  be  useful  in  the  same  school  on  her  return  to  that  place.  On 
the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Peter  Menkel,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  W.  G.  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  sailed  for  the  same  mission.  Mr.  Menkel  is  a member  of  the  South 
Third  Street  Church,  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  and  goes  as  a lay-missionary.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  a member  of  the  First  Church,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  goes  as  a medi- 
cal missionary  at  Corisco. 

Muhlenberg  Mission,  in  Liberia,  was  commenced  about  eleven  years 
ago.  The  mode  of  operating  is  to  get  the  children  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  have  them  indentured.  Then  they  are  put  into  the  mission  school, 
where  they  receive  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  training.  As  these 
children  grow  under  the  influences  of  civilization  and  religion,  they  settle  on 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  mission,  and  form  a colony.  There  are  at  present 
thirty-nine  children  in  the  mission  school,  and  connected  with  this  mission 
are  five  ordained  ministers  and  two  female  missionaries.  Two  missionaries, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Breuninger  and  wife,  sailed  26th  of  May  for  Muhlenberg  station. 
The  expenses  of  the  mission  for  the  past  two  years  were  $2,668  08. 

Mails  for  Western  Africa,— The  British  Postmaster  General  has  di- 
rected the  West  African  steamer  from  Liverpool,  of  the  24th  of  the  month, 
to  make  regular  calls  at  the  following  ports  only,  viz:  Madeira,  Sierra  Leone, 
Jellah  Coffee,  Lagos,  Benin,  Brass,  Bonny,  New  Calabar,  and  Opobo.  The 
following  amended  table  shows  the  ports  of  call  of  the  several  steamers:  Ma- 
deira, Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  and  Bonny,  by  each  steamer.  Cape  Palmas,  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Fernando  Po,  and  Old  Calabar,  the  6th,  12th,  18th,  and  30th. 
Benin  and  Jellah  Coffee,  the  6th,  12th,  18th,  and  24th.  Monrovia  and  Accra, 
the  6th,  12th,  and  18th.  Grand  Canary,  the  6th  and  12th.  Teneriffe,  the 
18th  and  30th.  Gaboon,  Blackpoint,  Landana,  Congo,  Ambrizette,  Kinsembo, 
Ambriz,  and  Loando,  the  12tb  and  30th.  Bathurst  and  Half  Jack,  the  18th. 
Brass,  New  Calabar,  and  Opobo,  the  24th. 

Slavery  in  Egypt. — Earl  Granville  has  recently  informed  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society,  that  the  memorial  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Egpyt,  urging  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  his  country,  had 
been  presented  to  that  ruler,  and  that  he  had  declared  his  willingness  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  but  remarked  that  time 
would  be  required  for  its  total  suppression.  He  added  that  strict  orders  had 
been  given  toward  stopping  the  introduction  into  Egypt  of  slaves  from  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  toward  releasing  such  as  may  be  found  to  have  been 
already  introduced.  When  practicable,  those  so  released  are  to  be  sent  back 
to  their  own  country ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  proper  employment  is  to  be 
found  for  them,  the  children  being  sent  to  the  government  schools. 

The  Iron  Horse  in  Africa. — The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pacha,  pro- 
poses to  construct  the  Soudan  railroad  from  Shoudy  to  Wady  Haifa,  and 
open  a direct  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  centre  of 
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Africa.  The  features  of  the  work  are  novel,  and  worthy  of  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  engineers  who  have  constructed  so  many  vast  woi^s,  in 
order  to  surmount  natural  obstacles  of  stream,  mountain,  or  valley.  At 
this  distance,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  an  undertaking  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  ; the  construction  of 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  kilometres  of  railway  across  the  hottest  of 
desert  wastes  ; the  building  of  ship-inclines  to  avoid  the  Nile  cataracts,  that 
vessels  may  be  drawn  overland  a distance  of  three  miles,  and  the  transportation 
of  sixty-six  engines  and  eleven  hundred  carriages  to  the  heart  of  Ethiopia. 
The  new  railroad  is  to  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  the  consummation  of 
the  project  will  doubtless  be  the  harbinger  of  a great  future  for  Egypt  and 
the  East. 
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